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The P reparation 
of School Administrators—ft Challenge 


The American public school is an 
unique and a complex institution. Out 
of ils uniqueness has grown much of 
its complexity. And _ both of these 
qualities have increasingly empha- 
sized the need for and_ the signifi- 
cance of the role of the school 
administrator. 

The American public school is the 
first experiment in the education of 
the total population of a great nation. 
It points toward the education of all 
of the children of all of the people— 
and of all the people themselves. 

The American public school has 
been nourished on the concept of be- 
ing a parl of a local community; in 
truth, of “belonging” to the local 
cilizenry, collectively and individually. 
This concept does not deny the legal 
status of the school as a function of 
the state; it adds to the objectivity of 
legality, strength and purpose and 
meaning and human warmth. 

The American public school is at 
the same time the product of and one 
of the major processes of the ideal of 
American democracy. It could have 


come to be only through such an 


ideal. And the hope of attainment of 
the ideal is very largely dependent 
upon the job which the school does. 
American democracy is devoted to 
two great interdependent principles: 
equality of opportunity for the de- 
veloping of his own potential by each 
individual and a sense of responst- 
bility toward and a concern for the 
problems, the joys, the hopes, and the 
fears of each other. Devotion to such 
principles made the American public 
school inevitable. In the realization 
in American life of those principles, 
the American public school is inde- 
spensable. It is the means through 
which the individual may realize his 
potential. lt gives a commonness of 
purpose necessary to the building of 
national loyalty. It is the means 
through which the educated citizenry 
necessary for the defending and the 
maintaining and_ the improving of 
American democracy is assured. 

It is obvious that the administration 
of so vital an insiitution requires 
leadership of the very highest order. 
It is a job to challenge the best think- 
ing and the most devoted living of 


finest individuals the American way 
of life can produce. In breadth and 
depth of understanding of the many 
facets of American culture, in ef fect- 
iveness of utilizing the democratic 
process, in skill in human relations, 
and in knowledge of and ability to 
apply the specialized functions and 
methods of administration, more care- 
ful and thorough preparation is re- 
quired of no other position. 

It is a maxim that whatever Ameri- 
ca sets out with all its mind and 
heart to do she does—and does it well. 
It is heartening to know that many 
agencies at national, state, and local 
levels, are now systematically stud y- 
ing the job of the school administra- 
tor and his preparation for it. As such 
research and study qo forward, as the 
data obtained amplify, clarify and 
sharpen the focus on the job, and as 
the conclusions from these data are 
translated into practice, the prepara- 
tion of the professional educational 
administrator will be more nearly ade- 
quate for the responsible posilion he 
must fill. 


Jacop E. Coss 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present compe- 
tent discussions of professional problems in education 
and toward this end restricts its contributing personnel 
to those of training and experience in the field. The 
Journal does not engage in re-publication practice, in 
belief that previously published material, however credit- 
able, has already been.made available to the professional 
public through its original publication. 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are 


welcomed, with the express understanding that all such 


issues are published without editorial bias or discrimin- 
ation. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers. 
and do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of 
view so expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the 
right to refuse publication if in the opinion of the 
Editorial Board an author has violated standards of 
protessional ethics or journalistic presentation. 
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Study the Preparation Selected 


fred Swalls 


in Indiana 


Associate Professor of FE-ducation 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Sponsored by the Indiana Interinstitutional Committee 
and the Midwest Administrative Center at the 
University of Chicago. 1952. 


FOREWORD 
In \ larch of 


of the four state institutions in Indi- 


19051, representatives 


ana, Indiana and Purdue Universities 
and Indiana and Ball State Teachers 
Colleges, met with Francis S. Chase, 
director of the Midwest Administra- 
tion Center at the University of Chi- 
cago and staff members of the Center. 

The conference was held to discuss 
Ways and means olf improving pro- 
grams for training school administra- 


tors in Indiana. It was agreed that 


The Indiana Interinstitutional Com- 
mittee consists of one member from 
each of the five institutions of higher 
learning in Indiana that train school 
administrators. It was formed in the 
Spring of 1951 as a result of a con- 
ference sponsored by the Midwest 


the four State Institutions of Indiana 
would each appoint a representative 
to form an interinstitutional commit- 
tee to carry out such a program ol 
study. Since Butler ‘niversity at 
ianapolis trained school administra- 
tors, it was agreed that it should be 
invited to be represented in the inter- 
institutional committee. 


Alter two or tlree meetings of 


the committee during the Spring 
and Summer of 1951, it was decided 


that there was much information basic 


Biographical Statement 


Administration Center at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The purpose ol the 
conference was to discuss ways and 


means of improving the program olf 


training school administrators — in 
Indiana. 
The study reported here was 


planned by the Interinstitutional 


| 
t 


to the improvement of the Preservice 
programs that was nol available. ln 
order to the needed intormation it 
was decided to make a lollow-up 
study of persons who had Zone into 
administration in Indiana lor the first 
time during 1947-31. The Midwest 
Administration Center agreed to 
nance the study and help with it in 
any way possible. 


CHAPTER | 
INTRODUCTION 


Tne Pureose or tHe Stupy 

School administration as a protes- 
sion Is relatively new, and specialized 
training in the field is short lived. 
Mos! of the oraduate ollerings in 
school administration appeared alter 
1914 and teday it is not surprising 
to find a variety ol requirements 
among the states for administrative 
certificates. Such a short-term back. 
eround precludes uncertainty as to 
what should comprise the training 
program of public school adminis. 
trators. 

School administration as a career 


is subject to the pressures that Various 


Committee and was financed by the 
Midwest Administration Center. The 
information provided by the study is 
being used in each of the five training 
institutions as a basis for the reor- 
ganization ol the preservice training 


programs In s¢ hoo! administration. 
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communities bring to bear upon the 
operation of schools. Groups within 
the community often are at cross pur- 
poses, and local and state groups 
often have conflicting interests. The 
administrator frequently finds him- 
self the victim of such strife. 

The social scene in any given com- 
munity is affected by the political, 
economic, religious, and the predom- 
inant occupational complexion of the 
community at any time. The school 
administrator must be sensitive to all 
of these. Not only must he be. aware 
of the reactions of his community but 
he must also know how to temper and 
amalgamate the more profound re- 
actions into an effective educational 
program. He must constantly seek an 
educational common denominator for 
the community which he serves. 

To attempt to provide a_ training 
program that will educate people for 
an occupation that demands as much 
versatility from its members as does 
school administration is an extremely 
difficult problem. There is no pro- 
gram to date that is completely satis- 
lactory . 

lt was with the above realization 
that the five institutions of higher 
learning in Indiana entered into con- 
sideration of how to improve their 
programs for training school prin- 


cipals and superintendents. 


ll. THe Prosprem 


The Indiana Interinstitutional Com- 
mittee in its discussion of program 
improvement agreed that more facts 
were needed concerning Indiana 
school administrators and_ the posi- 
tions they hold. Evidence to support 
program changes was needed, conse- 
quently a follow-up study of admin- 
istrators who recently had gone into 
administration was instituted. 

Facts concerning the experience 
background of administrators were 
not available, and the types of ad- 
ministrative positions they first took 
were unknown. No concerted effort 
had been made on the part of the 
raining institutions to measure the 
adequacy of the programs through 
which the administrators had passed. 


As a result, the following questions 
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TABLE | 
NUMBER OF INDIANA SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS WHO 
ENTERED ADMINISTRATION DURING 1947-51 THAT HAD 
ELEMENTARY AND / OR SECONDARY SCHOOL 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


l_evel of teaching experience 


— 
Type of admin- = = 
istrative position = = = 
held in 1951-52 “= ¢ = = 
Elementary 
principalship 111 30 460 9 8 52 40 
Secondary 
principalship 76 0 0 38 76 18 24 
Principal of combined 
elementary and 
secondary school 129 2 F 89 69 38 29 
Superintendent 30 2 6 14 39 20 35 
Total 352** 54 170 128 
Per cent of total 100 15 48 37 


* Rounded to the nearest per cent. 


Five of the 357 administrators did not respond to teaching experience on 


the questionnaire. 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE NUMBER OF INDIANA SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS WHO ENTERED ADMINISTRATION 
DURING 1947-51 SHOWING THE YEARS OF TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE BY SCHOOL LEVELS 


Years of | Number having Per cent Number having Per cent 
experience elementary of total secondary of total 
experience experience 


1—5 76 42 80 27 
6—10 37 20 82 27 
11—15 27 15 68 23 
16~20 26 14 45 15 
2! or more 16 9 23 8 
Total 182* 100 208 100 


Median yrs. 
experience 7.6 9.7 


*One hundred twenty-eight of the total number in each column had both 


elementary and secondary teaching experience (See Table 1). 
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TABLE 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE NUMBER OF INDIANA ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS WHO ENTERED ADMINISTRATION DURING 1947-51 
SHOWING TEACHING EXPERIENCE BY SCHOOL LEVEL. 


Years of 


experience 


Per ceni 
of total 


Number having 
secondary 


Per cent 
of total 


Number having 
elementary 


experience experience 


1—5 28 28 4O 
6—10 21 20 10 16 
11—15 21 20 14 23 
16—20 19 20 7 12 
21 or more 13 13 2 3 
Total 102* 100 61* 100 

Median yrs. 

experience 11.1 0.7 


*Filty-two of the total in each column had both elementary and secondary 


teaching experience (See Table 1). 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE NUMBER OF INDIANA SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS WHO ENTERED ADMINISTRATION 
DURING 1947-51 SHOWING TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
BY SCHOOL LEVEL 


Per cent 


Number havin’ 
ol total 


secondary 


Per cent 
of total 


Number havins 
elementary 
experience 


y ears of 
experience 
experience 


44 1] 14 
6—10 6 33 24 32 
11—15 | 6 20 2/7 
16—20 2 11 11 14 
21 or more | 6 10 15 
Tota! 18* 100 76* 100 

Median yrs. 

experience 7 10.2 


*Eighteen of the total number in each column had both elementary anc 
secondary teaching experience (See Table 1). 


were raised to give direction to this tive positions do our graduates firs! 


study. go?’ 


1. What are the training and ex. 3. Do persons who start their ad- 


perience backgrounds of the persons ministrative careers in township 


who go into administration 7 schools tend to stay in township or 


2. Into what types of administra- county systems? Do those who start 


in city and town systems lend to stay 
in that type of system / | 

4. For how many dilferent admin. 

istrative certilicates do students usual. 
ly complete requirements during their 
preservice training period / 
5. What period of time usually 
passes between the time of completion 
of certilication requirements and the 
time of getting the first administrative 
position / 

6. How recently have young Indi. 
ana school administrators taken Srad.- 
uate work? Have they taken graduate 
work beyond the master’s degree. and 
if so, how much 


7. What 


young school administrators in Indi. 


professional plans do 
ana have? 

8. What has been the value to 
those recently going into administra. 
tion of the courses in educational ad. 
ministration which were taken to meet 
requirements lor administrative cer- 
tilicates ? 

0. What do those who have gone 
into administration re« ently think that 
institutions can do to improve. their 
preservice programs educational 
administration ? 

10. What are some of the most 
difficult problems faced Indiana 
public school administration by those 
who become administrators during 


1047-517 


Lanarations or THE PRoBLEM 

The study is limited to those per- 
have entered school 
the 
period 1947-31 and who were in ad- 
the 1951-32 


SOTIS who 


ministration in Indiana during 
ministration during 
school vear. 
Information was solicited from only 
those persons employed as elementary 
prin ipals of commissioned elementary 
schools with eight or more teachers, 
secondary principals, principals of 
combined elementary and secondary 
schools, and superintendents. The 
list did 
principals, assistant superintendents, 


mailing not include vice- 


supervisors, oF counselors. 


IV. Mernuop or ProcepuURE 
The survey method was used, and 


a questionnaire developed by the Ind- 
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jana Interinstitutional Committee was 
sent to school administrators selected 
under the conditions described in the 
limitations of the problem. 

To develop the mailing list, names 
of school administrators thal appeared 
in the 1951-52 Indiana School Direc- 
tory were compared to those in the 
1046-47. directory. The names that 
appeared in both the 1946-47 and 
the 1951-32 directories were cancelled, 
and those that remained in the 1951- 
52 directory were names which con- 
stituted the mailing list. (uestion- 
naires from administrators who had 
returned to administration after 1946- 
47 were not included in the study. 

Of the 470 questionnaires mailed 
to eligible recipients, 357 were re- 
turned and tabulated. This consti- 
tuted a 70 per cent return, and such 
a high return is an adequate sampling 
of those who entered administrative 


positions in Indiana during 1947-51. 


CHAPTER I 
PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 
OF SELECTED INDIANA 
SCHOOL. ADMINISTRATORS 


The preparation of a school admin- 
istrator begins with his training and 
experience as a teacher, and the orad- 
uate program which he takes for the 
administrative certificate should build 
upon this. Background of teaching 
experience is a vital part of the total 
qualifications that an administrator 
carries with him into an administra- 
tive position. Indiana educators rec- 
ognized this basic truth when teach- 
ing experience was made a prerequi- 
site for an administrative certificate. 

The experience requirement is re- 
sponsible for the Indiana Interinsti- 
tutional Committee wanting to know 
what the teaching experience hack- 
grounds are of persons who have 
gone recently into school administra- 
tion in Indiana. This chapter attempts 
to present a picture of the professional 
experience of Indiana schools admin- 
istrators who entered the field during 
‘Indiana State Department of Public 
Instruction, Indiana School Directory. 
1951-52, pp. 467-509, and 1046-47, 
pp. 333-374. 
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TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE NUMBER OF INDIANA PRINCIPALS OF 
COMBINED ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS WHO 


ENTERED ADMINISTRATION DURING 1047-51 SHOWING 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE BY SCHOOL LEVEL 


Years of 


experience 


Number having 
elementary 
experience 


20 


Per cenit 


of total 


Number having 
se‘ ondary 


Per cent 
of total 


experience 


05 28 
6—10 S 20 37 20 
11—15 2 9d 28 22 
16—20 7 18 15 
21 or more | 3 8 0 
Potal 40* 100 127* 100 
Median Vrs. 
experience 4 9.5 


* Thirty-eight of the total number had both elementary and secondary 


teaching experience (See Table 1). 


TABLE VI 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE NUMBER OF INDIANA CITY, TOWN. 
AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS WHO ENTERED 


ADMINISTRATION 


DURING 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE BY SCHOOL LEVEL 


1947-51 


SHOWING 


Years of Number havin: 


Per cent 


Number having 


Per cent 


experience elementary of total secondary of total 
experience experience 
15 604 15 
60—10 14 10 29 
14 6 18 
16—20 2 8 9 20. 
21 or more 0 0 4 12 
3. 
lotal 22 100 34* 100 
Median Vrs. 
experience 4 12.5 


*Twenty of the total number in each column had both elementary and 


secondary teaching experience. Nine of the total number were county superin- 


tendents. 
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TABLE VII 


NUMBER OF INDIANA SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS WHO 
ENTERED ADMINISTRATION DURING 1947-51 THAT DID 


THEIR FIRST TEACHING 


LUINDER A TOWNSHIP 


TRUSTEE OR A BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Type of administrative unit in which first 


teaching position was held 


Type of position = 
Township elementary 
principal 260 23 88 3 12 
Township 
principal 17 10 04 | 0 
Township principal of 
combined elementary 
and secondary school 121 106 88 15 12 
County 
Superintendent 8 7 88 I 12 
City or town 
secondary principal 60 29 48 31 52 
City or town 
elementary principal 80 4] 48 4D 32 
City or town principal 
of combined elementary 
and secondary school 10 60 4 
City or town 
superintendent 29 18 62 11 38 
Total 357 246 111 
Per cent of total 100 69 31 


1947-51. The chapter is concerned 
with arriving at answers to the follow- 
ing questions. 

1. What are the training and ex- 
perience backgrounds of the persons 
who go into administration in Ind- 
iana/ 

2. Into what types of administrative 
positions do our graduates first go? 

3. Do administrators who start their 
administrative careers in township 
schools tend to stay in township or 
county systems ? Do those who start 
in city and town systems tend to stay 
in that type of system? 


I. Teacuinc ExperiENCE 
The diversity of organizational pat- 


82 


terns of various schools makes it diffi- 
cult to control the teaching experience 
requirements for administrative cer- 
tificates. Do all elementary principals 
have a background of elementary 
teaching experience? Do principals 
of combined elementary and second- 
ary schools have a background of 
both elementary and secondary 
teaching experiences ? Do superin- 
tendents have teaching experience at 
both levels? 

Kind of teaching experience. Table 
I shows the teaching experience by 
school level of 352 administrators 
who responded to the teaching ex- 
perience question in the question- 


naire. Of the 352, 15 per cent had 


elementary experience only, 48 per 
cent had secondary experience only, 
and 37 per cent had both elementary 
and secondary experience. 

These data mean little until we get 
a picture of teaching experience of 
those engaged in the different types 
of administrative positions. Nine, or 8 
per cent, of the elementary principals 
were without elementary teaching ex- 
perience. Of the 129 principals of 
combined elementary and secondary 
schools, two per cent had elementary 
experience only, 69 per cent had 
secondary experience only, while only 
29 per cent had both elementary anil 
secondary teaching experience. Of 36 
superintendents, only 55 per cent had 
both elementary and secondary teach- 
ing experience. All secondary prin- 
cipals reported gecondary teaching 
experience. 

Quantity of teaching experience. 
Table Il is concerned with how much 
teaching experience the selected 
group of administrators had, whereas 
Table I was concerned with the kind 
of teaching experience. Of the 182 
who had elementary teaching experi- 
ence, the median years of such experi- 
ence is 7.6. Of the 298 who had sec- 
ondary teaching experience, the med- 
ian years of such experience is 9.7. 

Elementary school principals, Table 
lil, had a median of 11.1 years of 
elementary experience and a median 
of 6.7 years of secondary teaching 
experience. 

Secondary school principals, Table 
IV. had a median of 10.2 years of 
secondary teaching experience. The 18 
who had elementary teaching experi- 
ence had a median of 7 years of ex- 
perience. 

Table V shows the amount of 
elementary and secondary teaching 
experience had by principals of com- 
bined elementary and secondary 
schools. Of the 129 who responded, 
40 had elementary teaching experi- 
ence with a median of 4 years experi- 
ence. Of the 129 such principals 
responding, 127 had secondary teach- 
ing experience with a median of 9.5 
years. 

Of the 36 superintendents, 22 had 


elementary experience with a median 
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of 4 years, Table VI. Those with 
secondary teaching experience num- 
bered 34 with a median of 12.5 years. 

Type of administrative unit in which 
first teaching was done. The total 
number of administrators whose ques- 
tionnaires were tabulated was 357. 
Table VII shows that 69 per cent of 
these started their teaching careers 
in a township school corporation, 
while 31 per cent started their teach- 
ing careers in a city or town system. 
Of the eight types of administrative 
positions shown in Table VII, only 
city and town elementary and _ sec- 
ondary principals had majorities 
(fifty-two per cent of each category) 
who started their teaching ‘careers 
in city or town systems. The majority 
was slight in each case. 

Rank of teaching areas reported by 
Indiana administrators. Table VIII 
shows the rank and frequency of 
mention of secondary subject areas 
in which the 
taught. Of special concern are the 


administrators have 
teaching areas for secondary princi- 
pals, superintendents, and principals 
of combined elementary and_ secon- 
dary schools. Social studies ranks 
first for combined 
schools and superintendents. Science 


principals of 


ranks first for secondary principals. 
Science ranks second for superin- 


tendents, while mathematics and 
coaching rank 2.5 for the secondary 
principal. Coaching ranks second for 
the principals of combined schools. 
Subject areas in the five top ranks 
for the three types of administrative 
positions are science, mathematics, 
athletic coach, physical education, 


and social studies. 


Il. ApMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE 


First administrative position. Table 
IX shows the number and per cent of 
persons who took their first adminis- 
trative positions by types of positions. 
Thirty-six per cent went into princi- 
palships in township combined 
schools, and 21 per cent went into 
principalships in city or town elemen- 
tary schools. Eighteen per cent went 
into the city or town secondary prin- 
cipalship. Only one per cent went in- 


to the county superintendency as 
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TABLE VIII 


RANK BY FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 


SUBJECT AREAS IN WHICH INDIANA SCHOOL ADMINIS. 
TRATORS WHO ENTERED ADMINISTRATION 
DURING 1947-51 HAVE TAUGHT 


ay 


Secondary 


Principal of 
Superintendent Elementary combined ele- 


principal principal mentary and 

Secondary secondary 
subject >, >, > > 
area = = 
=. = = = = 
Science | 35 2 17 5 22 4 49 
Mathematics 2 34 4 12 6 16 5 40 
Athletic coach 2.5 ‘34 5 16 2 31 2 72 

Physical education 

and health 1.5 30 4.5 192 4 26 5 71 
Social studies 4.5 30 20 1 AD 74 
English 6 13 6 10 5 27 7 27 
Business education 12 8.5 8 6 38 
Industrial arts 8 S 11 | 8 6 8 16 
Other areas Q 4 11 | 10 4 10.5 6 
Music 10 5 2 4 13 | 12 9 
Library science 2 11 10 4 14 2 
Agriculture 2 10 4 G 
Foreign languages 13.5 | 8. 3 13 10.5 6 
Special Education 13.5 I 14. 0 13 14 2 
Art 15 0 14.' 0 15 0 14 2 
Home economics 15 0 15 O 10 0 


against two per cent that went into 
the city or town superintendency. 
Seventy-three per cent of the entire 
group went into administration in the 
principalship andthe 
principalship of the combined school. 


elementary 


Table X shows by institution the 
number and per cent of persons that 
took their first administrative posi- 
tions. Indiana University trained 43 
per cent, Indiana State 15 per cent, 
Purdue 3 per cent, and Ball State 
and Butler each trained 12 per cent. 
Out-of-state institutions trained 13 
per cent. Table XII shows slightly 
different percentages due to a difl- 
ference in the total number of re- 
spondents. 


Table XI shows the number and 
per cent of persons who held the dif- 
ferent positions in 1951-52. Thirty. 
four per cent were in principalships of 
township combined schools, and 24 
per cent were in city or town elemen- 
lary principalships. Seventeen per 
cent were in city or town secondary 
principalships, and eight per cent held 
city or town superintendencies. 


When percentages for the different 
positions shown in Table IX are com- 
pared with those in Table XI, it is 
apparent that there was some shifting 
in positions during the period under 
study. The percentage of superintend- 
ents in current positions increased. 
while the percentage of township 
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TABLE IX 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS WHO TOOK THEIR 
FIRST SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS IN INDIANA 
DURING 1947-51 SHOWN BY TYPE OF POSITION 


Number of 


Per cent 


Type of administrative 
of total 


position first held persons 

Township elementary principal 45 15 

Township secondary principal 23 0 

Township principal of combined elementary 

and secondary school 128 90 

County superintendent 

City or town elementary principal 74 2] 

City or town secondary principal 05 Is 

City or town principal of combined 

elementary and secondary school 1] y 

City or town superintendent 7 2 
Total 350" 100 


*QOne administrator did not respond to the question pertaining to the 
first type of administrative position held. 


TABLE X 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS WHO TOOK THER 
FIRST ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION IN INDIANA DURING 
1947-51, SHOWN BY TRAINING INSTITUTION AND 
TYPE OF POSITION 


Training Institution 


v 
Type of adminis- No. of = 
first held = = 
z = = 
Township elementary 
principal AS 4 4 23 5 5 
Township secondary 
principal 23 Q 8 
Township principal of 
combined elementary and 
secondary school 128 24 15 22 48 7 12 
County superintendent 5 0 | 2 
City or town 
elementary principal 74 7 11 7 32 2 15 
City or town 
secondary principal 05 9 4 8 33 { Q 
City or town 
principal of combined 
elementary and 
secondary school 11 2 5 
City or town 
superintendent 7 0 I 0 4 0) 2 
Total 356 44 4] 52 153 18 18 
Per cent of total 100 12 12 15 AZ 5) 15 
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elementary principals de ¢ re ased 
There is a large increase in the num. 
ber of city and town superintendents 
shown in Table XI in Comparison to 
Table IX. while the in rease in the 
number of county superintendents 
was small compared to the increase 
ia the number of city or town SU- 


perintendents. 


Table XII shows by type of admin. 


istrative positions and lraining jn- 
stitutions the number and per cent of 
persons holding positions in 1951-52. 
The percentages of persons trained by 
the various institutions as shown in 
Table XII are little different from 
those shown in Table XI. The num. 
bers for some types of positions filled 
by oraduates of Indiana University 
have changed considerably, however. 
Indiana | ‘niversity showed a definite 
gain in the number ol city and town 
superintendents and loss the 
number of township elementary prin- 
cipals. Little change is in evidence 


for other institutions. 


Migration from one type of admin 
istrative unit to another. Table XII) 
shows the number of administrators 
employed in the 1931-32 school vear 
who migrated to a type of adminis. 
trative unit different) that. in 
which the first administrative position 
was held. A total of 37 had moved 
from the township unit to the cit, 
or town unit. The largest number 
found in any category was 15, and 
this was in the city or town elemen 
lary principalship. About one-third 
ol the 20 city or town superintendents 
had held the first administrative posi- 


lion in township systems. 


The number moving trom city o: 
town systems to township systems 
during 1947-51 was 10. These data 
show that when there is migration 
that it flows mainly from the town- 
ship systems to the city or town sys- 
tems. In the five-year period under 
study only 47 of the 3537 who respond. 
ed changed from one type of admin- 
istrative unit to another. About 15 
per cent had migrated, and 87 per 
cent had staved in the same type 0! 
administrative unit in which the lirst 


administrative position was held. 
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back- 


grounds of the 357 administrators 


The teaching-experience 


studied are tavorable as a whole. 
Fight per cent of those serving in 
1951-52 as elementary principals 
were without elementary teaching ex- 
perience, and 39 per cent of the sup- 
erintendents had no elementary teach- 
ing experience, All secondary prin. 
cipals had secondary teaching ex- 
perience. The principals of combined 
elementary and secondary schools did 
not present a picture as favorable as 
those of the other types of adminis- 
trative positions, because 69 per cent 
did not have elementary teaching 
experience. Filty-two per cent of the 
persons studied had elementary teach- 
ing experience with a median of 7.6 
years. Ninety-four per cent had secon- 
dary teaching experience with a med- 
ian of 9.7 years. 

A majority of the administrators 
(69 per cent) started their teaching 
careers In township systems. The ma- 
jority of those currently holding city 
or town elementary principalships and 
those holding city or town. principal- 
ships began their teaching careers in 
city or town systems. A majority of 
all administrators in the other cate- 
gories began their teaching careers 
in township systems. 

Secondary teachers in Indiana are 
certificated in subject areas. Of spe- 
cial concern are the teaching areas 
which are drawn superintend. 
ents, secondary principals, and prin- 
cipals of combined schools. Science. 
mathematics, athletic coaching, physi- 
cal education, social studies, English, 
and business education are areas 
which were mentioned most frequent- 
ly as teac hing areas by administrators 
of the three types mentioned above. 

As a first administrative position, 
30 per cent of the 356 persons studied 
held the principalship of the com- 
bined school; 34 per cent held an 
elementary principalship; 24 per cent 
held a secondary principalship; and 
three per cent held a superintendency. 
Principalships of combined schools 
and elementary schools claimed more 
beginning administrators than the 


other two types of administrative posi- 
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TABLE XI 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS WHO HELD ADMINIS. 


TRATIVE POSITIONS IN INDIANA IN 1951-52 AND WHO 
ENTERED ADMINISTRATION DURING 1947-51 


SHOWN BY TYPE OF POSITION 


Type of administrative Number of Per cent 
position held in 1951-52 persons of total 
Township elementary principal 26 7 
Township secondary principal 17 .) 
Township principal of combined elementary 
and secondary school 121 34 
County superintendent 8 2 
City or town elementary principal SO 24 
City or town secondary principal 60 17 
City or town principal of combined 
elementary and secondary school 10 5 
City or town superintendent 29 8 
Total 357 100 


TABLE XII 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS WHO HELD ADMINIS. 


TRATIVE POSITIONS IN INDIANA IN 1051-52 AND WHO 
ENTERED ADMINISTRATION DURING 1947-51, SHOWN 


BY TRAINING INSTITUTION AND TYPE OF POSITION 


Training Institution 


of adminis- No. of = 
‘Township elementary 
principal 260 2 10 ) 9 0 0 
Township secondary 
principal 17 0 2 7 5) 2 I 
Township principal of 
combined elementary 
and secondary school 121 24 11 17 40 8 15 
County superintendent 8 0 2 0 2 
City or town 
elementary principal 86 10 12 8 38 3 15 
City or town 
secondary principal 60 5) 5) 9 31 2 10 
City or town 
principal of combined 
elementary and 
secondary school 10 | 2 2 4 0 I 
City or town 
superintendent 29 I I 3 17 4 
Total 357 44 41 33 153 18 48 
Per cent of total 100 12 i! 16 43 5 13 
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tions. Fifty-six per cent started ad- 


TABLE 


NUMBER OF INDIANA SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS WHO 
ENTERED ADMINISTRATION DURING 1947-51 AND WHO 
CHANGED POSITIONS TO A DIFFERENT TYPE OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 


ministrative positions in township 
systems. 

During the 1951-52 school year, 37 
per cent held the position of principal 
of the combined school; 31 per cent 


Type of admin- Number Number changing Number changing Total held an elementary principalship; 29 
istrative position of from first position from first position number per cent held a secondary principal- 
held, 1951-52 responses in atownshiptoa_ in a city or town of ship; and 10 per cent held a suas: 


current city or town to a current town- changes 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE NUMBER OF CANDIDATES WHO 


QUALIFIED FOR ONE OR MORE ADMINISTRATIVE 
CERTIFICATES BY SCHOOLS* 


tendency. 


position ship position 
Very few of the persons studied 
Township elementary shifted from one type of administra- 
principal 20 0 4 4 tive unit to another. Ten per cent 
Township secondary shifted during the five-year period 
principal 17 0 | from township units to city or town 
Township principal units, and three per cent shifted from — 
of combined ele- city or town units to township units. 
0 Thirteen per cent migrated from one 
County type of unit to the other. 
superintendent 8 0 0 0 
City or town ele- | CHAPTER Ii 
mentary principal 86 15 0 15 : PROFESSIONAL 
> PREPARATION AND PLANS 
principal 60 10 0 10 OF SELECTED INDIANA 
City or town principal SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
_of combined elemen- Standards for the certification of 
secondary 10 0 school administrators in Indiana are 
Chie-ckteen established by the Teacher Training 
superintendent 20 OQ 0 0 and Licensing Commission of the 
State Board of Education. The in- 
Total 357 37 10 47 stitutions which train school admin- 
Per cent of total 100 10 3 13 istrators set up their courses in con- 
formance with the standards required 
TABLE XIV by the Commission on Teacher Train- 


ing and Licensing. 

The Interinstitutional Committee in 
an effort to understand more fully the 
conditions which surround the certifi- 


i ll gz Number of certificates for which candidates qualified cation of Indiana school administra- 
snatitution > = _ tors has raised the following questions 
5 3 5 3 © which are discussed in this chapter. 
~ - 1. For how many different admin- 
© oF 2. istrative certificates do students usual- 
ly complete requirements during their 
utler University 7 7 3 7 
Indiana 135 = tion of certification requirements and 
University 17 vhs the time of taking the first adminis- 
Other 43 19 44 18 42 6 14 0 0 trative weston? 
Total 350** 110 171 51 18 3. How recently have young Indi- 
Per cent of total 100 31 49 15 5 ana school administrators taken grad- 


* The four certificates considered are: (1) elementary principal; (2) ele- 
mentary supervisor; (3) high school principal: and (4) superintendent. 
** There were seven persons who did not complete requirements for any 


administrative certificates upon the completion of the master's degree. 
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uate work? Have they taken graduate 
work beyond the masters degree, and 
if so, how much? 

4. What professional plans do 
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young school administrators in Indi- 
ana have? 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 

Number of administrative certifi- 
cates for which administrators usually 
qualify. Table XIV shows the number 
of certificates by institution for which 
persons who went into administra- 
tion during 1947-51 qualified. Of the 
350 who responded to this question, 
49 per cent qualified for only two, 
while 31 per cent qualified for only 
one. Twenty-eight per cent of those 
trained at Indiana University quali- 
fied for three or more certificates. 
Twenty-seven per cent of the Butler 
graduates qualified for three or more 
certificates, and 11 per cent of the 
Ball State graduates qualified for 
three. Fifteen per cent qualified for 
three certificates, while five per cent 
qualified for four. 


Recency of last graduate training. 
According to the data presented in 
Table XV, 92 per cent of the 351 ad- 
ministrators have taken graduate work 
within the last six years. Thirty-six 
per cent of this group had graduate 
work within the last year. Seventy- 
five per cent of the group had grad- 
uate training within the last four 
years. 


Course work beyond the master’s 
degree. Table XVI reveals that 36 
per cent of the respondents had not 
taken work beyond the master's de- 
gree, and 64 per cent had taken work 
beyond this point. One per cent hold 
the doctor's degree, while four per 
cent have 60 or more hours beyond 
the master's. Sixteen per cent had one 
to 5 hours above the master’s, and 
I7 per cent had 6 to 10 hours be- 
yond this degree. Forty-one per cent 
have one semester or less beyond the 
masters, and 23 per cent have more 
than one semester beyond. Fifteen 
semester hours is equivalent to one 
semester. 


Lapse in years between certifica- 
tion date and date of obtaining the 
lisst administrative position. Table 
XVII shows the lapse in years be- 
tween the date of certification and 
the date of obtaining the first admin- 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE NUMBER OF YEARS SINCE INDIANA ae Ge 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS WHO ENTERED ADMINIS. 
TRATION DURING 1947-51, LAST TOOK GRADUATE WORK Bet ey 
istrative position ‘Total Years since last graduate work was taken oo, ae 
held, 1951-52 No 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 #8 10 oF 
more 

Township ele- 
mentary principal 25 4 4 2 2 2 0 O 
Township second- 
ary principal 17 10 5 I 2 0 0 0 0 0 I he 


Township principal 
of combined elemen- 
tary and secondary 120 49 13 19 8 17 8 | 1 oO 4 


County 
superintendent 8 0 2 2 0 0 0 
City or town ele- 
mentary principal 84 33 12 & 9 4 2 0 4 
City or town sec- 
ondary principal 59 18 12 8 7 3 3 t! 0 O 7 Sarasa 
City or town prin- oe 
cipal of combined ele- es 
superintendent 29 8 4 5) 4 | 3 0 0 0 4 Be eerie 
Total 3517127 50 51 34 37 21 7 2 O 22 Ge ee 
Per cent of total 100 36 14 15 10 tf 6 2 O** O 6 a 
* In six questionnaires, no response was made to the question asked con- oe 
cerning the year in which each last took graduate work. SR os. 
** Less than one per cent. ag Bp) 
TABLE XVIII 
PROFESSIONAL PLANS OF INDIANA SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TORS WHO ENTERED ADMINISTRATION DURING 1047-51 ee 
Professional Number of 
plan responses Yes No Undecided a on 
Plan to work for a doctor's degree 399 104 216 19 | 
Plan to take additional professional : 
work but not to meet require- = 
ments for a doctor's degree 304 235 64 7 a 
istrative position. Seventy-four per and Table XVIII shows the number 
cent of the respondents obtained the who plan to work for the doctor's de- 
first position within two years alter gree and those that plan to take addi- 
certification. Only 11 per cent re- tional work but not to complete the 
ceived the first position six or more doctor's degree. The number planning : 
years after certification. to work for the doctorate is 104, and : 
233 indicate that they are going to : 
Il. ProressionaL PLANs take additional prefessional work but 
The professional plans of persons not to complete requirements for the ‘ Sere 
responding to this study were sought, doctor's degree. About one in three eh : 
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TABLE XVI 
NUMBER OF INDIANA SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS WHO 
ENTERED ADMINISTRATION DURING 1947-51 THAT HAVE 
TAKEN COURSE WORK BEYOND THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


Type of admin- ~~ 2€E& Semester hours completed 
istrative position o-~> 
Lam o - = OE OSE 
Township elemen- 
tary principal 15 5 2 5 0 20 
Township secondary 
Township principal 
of combined elemen- 
tary and secondary 33 15 19 8 11 4 2 ) 1 120 
County 
superintendent 4 I 0 I I 0 0 | 0 8 
City or town ele- 
mentary principal 28 17 15 & 10 3 | ) | SO 
City or town secon- 
dary principal 18 13 7 > 10 5 0 2 0 60 
City or town prin- 
cipal of combined 
elementary and 
secondary 0 0 0 0 Q 
City or town 
Total 1290 56 359 #20 #42 #18 
Per cent of total 30 16 17 8 12 9 I 4 1 100 


*Two questionnaires were not tabulated in regard to work beyond the 
masters degree because of multiple answers given to this item. 


TABLE XIX 


PROFESSIONAL OBJECTIVES OF INDIANA SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS WHO ENTERED ADMINISTRATION DURING 
1047-51 AND WHO PLAN TO COMPLETE THE 
DOCTOR'S DEGREE 


Number of 


Objectives 


responses 
To complete requirements for the superintendent's certificate 37 
To complete the requirements for a permanent high 
school principal's certificate 15 
To complete requirements for certificates other than those 
listed above 35 
College teaching 8 
88 


of those who responded plan to work 
for the doctorate. 

An attempt was made to find out 
what the prolessional objectives of 
those who plan to complete the doc- 
torate were. Table XIX shows that 
college teaching, completion of re- 
quirements for the superintendents 
certificate, and certificates other than 
the permanent high school principal s 
certificate are popular objectives. 
Some who responded to this item in 
the questionnaire checked more than 
one objective. 

Table XX shows the objectives of 
those who plan to take additional 
training with no thought in mind of 
completing the doctorate. It is grati- 
lying to see that 218 want the train- 
ing to improve themselves in the work 
in which they are engaged. Forty-six 
plan to work for the superintendent's 
certilicate. 

In both Tables XIX and XX it is 
shown that a relatively small number 
of persons plan to complete require- 
ments for the permanent high school 
principal s certilicate. 

SUMMARY 


It is shown that 80 per cent of those 
responding completed requirements 
for no more than two administrative 
certilicates during the course of their 
masters degree, and 20 per cent com- 
pleted three or more certificates. 

Ninety-two per cent of the persons 
the took 


their last graduate courses within six 


completing questionnaire 
years prior to 1952. Thirty-six per cent 
had work within one vear prior to 
1952. Seventy-five per cent had taken 
work within four years prior to 1952. 

Thirty-six per cent of those who 
responded to the question on the num- 
ber of semester hours for which cred- 
ited above the master’s degree, had 
the 


Forty-one per cent had one semester 


no training beyond master s. 
or less beyond the master’s, while 25 
per cent had more than one semester 
beyond. 

Seventy-four per cent of the re- 
spondents obtained the first position 
within two years alter certification. 


Only 11 per cent received the first 
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position six or more years alter certi- 


fication. 

Out of 357 administrators who re- 
sponded, 104 indicated that they 
planned to complete the doctorate. 
There were 233 who said they were 
going lo take additional training but 
not to complete a doctorate. Most of 
those planning to complete the doc- 
torate have as their prolessional ob- 
jectives one or more of the following: 
(1) to complete requirements for the 
superintendent s certificate; (2) to 
complete requirements for other cer- 
tilicates; and (3) college teaching. 
Relatively lew planned to complete 
requirements for the permanent high 
school principal's certilicate. 

Of those who plan to take addition- 
al professional training but not to 
complete the doctorate, 218 plan to 
take the work to improve themselves 
in their present positions. This ob- 
jective was about five times as pop- 
ular as any other objective checked 
by the non-doctorate group. Relative- 
\, few of this group planned to com- 
nlete requirements for the permanent 


high school principal's certilicate. 


CHAPTER IV 
AN EVALUATION OF THE 
PREPARATION OF SELECTED 
INDIANA SCHOOL. 
ADMINISTRATORS 


An evaluation of a program for 
training school administrators must 
take into account the value that stu- 
dents think the program had for them 
and how they would improve the pro- 
sram il given the opportunity. Prob- 
lems listed by the young administra- 
tors should be an indirect method of 
locating inadequacies in the training 
program. Answers to the following 
questions are discussed in this chap- 
ter. 

|. What has been the value of 
courses in educational administration 
which were taken to meet require- 
ments for administrative certilicates ? 

2 What do the persons in admin- 
think that 
tutions can do to improve their pre- 


istrative positions insti- 


service programs / 


3. What are some of the most dif- 
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TABLE XVII 


FREQUENCY OF THE NUMBER OF YEARS THAT HAVE 
ELAPSED BETWEEN THE YEAR IN WHICH INDIANA SCHOOL. 
ADMINISTRATORS, WHO ENTERED ADMINISTRATION DUR. 

ING 1947-51, COMPLETED CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
AND THE YEAR IN WHICH THEY TOOK THEIR FIRST 
ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION 


[ype of admin- 
istrative position lLapse in years 


lirst held QO—2 or more [otal 


Township elementary 
principal 29 10 4 


Township secondary 
principal 


Township principal of combined 
elementary and secondary 110 12 4 y 129 


County superintendent y 0 0 


City or town elementary 


principal 52 15 74 
City or town secondary 
principal 39 12 9 Q 05 
City or town principal of 
combined elementary and 
secondary 0 9 
City or town 
superintendent 0 7 
l otal 265 52 17 23 357 
cont off tonal 7 5 

er cent of tota 74 15 5) 0 100 


TABLE XX 


PROFESSIONAL OBJECTIVES OF INDIANA SCHOOL ADMIN. 
ISTRATORS WHO ENTERED ADMINISTRATION DURING 
1047-51 AND WHO PLAN TO TAKE ADDITIONAL TRAINING 

BUT NOT TO MEET REQUIREMENTS FOR A 
DOCTOR'S DEGREE 


Objectives Number of 


responses 
To complete requirements for the superintendent's certificate 40 
To complete requirements for a permanent high 

school principal's certificate 20 
To complete requirements for certificates other 

than those listed above 17 
To improve themselves in the work in which they are now engaged 218 
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TABLE XXI 
EVALUATION OF GRADUATE EDUCATION COURSES TAKEN 
AT BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE BY PERSONS WHO 
ENTERED ADMINISTRATION IN INDIANA DURING 1947-51 


Courses = > ~ 3 

= ~ > 

Educational 

administration 38 25 60 12 32 | a 

School law 53 13 39 20 61 0 0 

School finance 34 14 4} 19 36 3 

School buildings 

and grounds 35 7 20 28 80 0 0 

Curriculum 41 12 29 27 66 2 5 

Methods of 

research 39 13 33 23 59 5 8 

Tests and 

measurements 34 10 29 24 71 0 0 

Guidance and 

counseling 35 22 03 12 34 I y 

Supervision of 

instruction 42 17 41 24 57 | 2 

Educational 

psychology 38 15 39 20 33 y 8 

Statistical 

methods 30 7 23 22 74 | 3 

Human growth 

and development 32 17 33 14 44 I 3 


TABLE XXII 
EVALUATION OF GRADUATE EDUCATION COURSES TAKEN 
AT BUTLER UNIVERSITY BY PERSONS WHO ENTERED 
ADMINISTRATION IN INDIANA DURING 1947-51 


2. a8 7. = 
Educational 
administration 41 23 50 18 0 
School law 23 10 43 13 57 0) 0 
School finance 21 6 29 14 67 4 
School buildings 
and grounds 17 3 18 10 59 4 23 
Curriculum 37 13 35 23 62 | 9 
Methods of 
research 38 11 29 22 38 5 13 
Tests and 
measurements 32 11 34 19 59 2 7 
Guidance and 
counseling 28 15 34 13 46 0 0 
Supervision of | 
instruction 39 14 30 24 62 1 2 
Educational | 
psychology 32 15 A7 17 33 0 0 
Statistical 
methods 19 2 11 16 84 i 5 
Human srowth 
and development 22 13 59 8 30 | 5) 
900 


ficult problems that young adminis. 
trators in Indiana have met? 


I. ApEquAcY oF PREPARATION 


Two phases of the graduate pro- 
gram are evaluated under adequacy 
of preparation, the course work ual 
professional experience. 

Evaluation of graduate education 
courses. Bulletin) number 102, A 
Handbook of Teacher Education in 
Indiana, provides a basis for the or- 
ganization of courses in institutions 
in Indiana for the certification of 
school administrators. ! 

Tables XXI through XXVII show 
the evaluation of the courses, and 
Tables XXI through XXV_ show the 
evaluation of the courses taken at 
each of the Indiana institutions, 
Table XXVI shows the evaluation of 
courses taken at institutions outside 
of Indiana, while Table XXVII is a 
composite evaluation for the five Indi. 
ana_ institutions. 

The data in Table XXVII reveals 
that there was a very small percentage 
of graduates that considered the 
courses of no value. Methods of re- 
search and_ statistical methods re- 
ceived the lowest ratings, but only 15 
per cent rated these two courses of 
no value. 

Fifty-five per cent felt that educa- 
tional administration courses were of 
much value to them, and 52 per cent 
indicated that courses in guidance 
and counseling were of much value. 
Fifty-one per cent held courses in 
human growth and development to 
be of much value. 

Evaluation of the various courses 
or areas differed among the five Indi- 
ana institutions, but the pattern of 
any one of the institutions is not 
markedly different from the pattern 
of the composite evaluation. 

Experience as a part of preservice 
training. Table XXVIII shows. the 
evaluation of the following types of 
experiences: (1) participating in the 
conduct of a school survey; (2) at- 
Indiana State Department of Public 
Instruction, A Handbook of Teacher 
Education in Indiana, Bulletin 192. 
revised, 1948, pp. 48-54. 
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tending or participating in consulta- 


tions that professors held with local 
school officials: (3) assisting with 

‘nstructional! duties those professors 
in charge of courses in educational 
administration; and (4) serving an 
internship for credit in school admin- 
istration. Table XXVIIP also shows 
the number who had no opportunity 
to participate in any of the experi- 
ences listed. 

Two important facts stand out clear- 
ly from the data shown in Table 
XXVIII. (1) administrators were al- 
most unanimous in showing that 
these experiences were valuable: and 
(2) there was a large number that 


had no opportunity to participate. 


Il. SuGGestTions FoR ProGrRaM 
IMPROVEMENT 


One of the questions put to admin- 


istrators in the questionnaire was, 
“What specific suggestions do you 
have for improving the programs for 
the preparation of school administra- 
tors?” All but 83 of the 357 respond- 
ed with one or more suggestions. 
Table XXIX shows the frequency 
of mention of each suggestion and the 
suggestions are ranked according to 
frequency of mention from high to 
low. To provide for practical experi- 
ence through internship or on-the-job 
training received a rank of one. Plac- 
ing courses on a more practical basis 
was second in rank, and employing 
instructors with recent experience in 
public school administration was 
third. Business administration, cur- 
riculum, and public relations as areas 


to emphasize ranked high in mention. 

The list of suggestions reflects the 
thinking of persons who have recent- 
ly come from sraduate courses, and 
when one scans the list he is im- 
pressed with the fact that there are 
many suggestions which professors 
of school administration consider de- 
sirable for improvement. 


Ill. ApMinistrative PropLeMS OF 
SELECTED ADMINISTRATORS 


Each administrator was asked to 
list the three most important problems 
that he had faced in school adminis- 
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EVALUATION OF GRADUATE EDUCATION COURSES TAKEN 
AT INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE BY PERSONS WHO 
ENTERED ADMINISTRATION IN INDIANA DURING 1947-51 


TABLE XXIII 


Educational 
administration A7 22 47 25 53 0 0 sess 
School law 39 24 62 14 30 | 2 on aS 
School finance 36 20 56 15 42 2 aS, 
School buildings es 
and grounds 38 19 30 18 48 l 2 ae 
Curriculum 45 21 47 21 47 3 6 “ 
Methods of 
research 48 6 15 32 607 10 20 ie 
Tests and 
measurements 44 15 34 28 64 2 
(juidance and 
counseling 38 18 47 19 50 I 3 
Supervision of 
instruction 45 24 533 20 45 | 2 cone 
Educational 
psychology 47 18 38 27 38 2 4 
Statistical 
methods 30 3 10 24 80 3 10 
Human growth 
and development 31 15 49 16 51 0 0 
TABLE XXIV 
EVALUATION OF GRADUATE EDUCATION COURSES TAKEN Rog es 
AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY BY PERSONS WHO ENTERED Be ee 
ADMINISTRATION IN INDIANA DURING 1947-51 
ey 5 3 
Educational 
administration 144 78 34 65 45 I 1* 
School law 05 30 32 62 67 I 1* 
School finance 113 37 33 64 57 12 10* Be et 
School buildings 
and grounds 05 35 57 57 60 5 5 
Curriculum 149 71 47 7 31 2 
Methods of 
research 138 37 27 79 57 22 16 pre 
Tests and 
measurements 136 51 37 S84 62 1 4° 
Guidance and 
counseling 115 30 49 37 49 2 2 ie 
Supervision of Bad 
instruction 137 59 44 53 5 
Educational 
psychology 140 35 38 85 61 2 
Statistical 
methods 90 17 17 61 62 21 21 lee 
Human growth 
and development 83 42 51 38 40 3 5 Sees 
* Rounded to the nearest per cent. a 
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TABLE XXV 
EVALUATION OF GRADUATE EDUCATION COURSES TAKE™N 


AT PURDUE UNIVERSITY BY PERSONS WHO ENTERED 


ADMINISTRATION IN INDIANA DURING 1947-51 


Educational 
administration 14 7 50 7 50 0 0 
School law 12 2 7 10 85 0 0 
School finance Q 4 35 2 23 
School buildings 
and srounds Q 2 25 0 00 1 | 
Curriculum 17 8 47 o) 33 0 0 
Methods of 
research 12 8 o) 75 2 17 
Tests and 
measurements 15 3 33 10 O07 0 0 
Guidance and 
counseling 14 10 71 4 29 0 0 
Supervision of 
instruction 12 0 50 50 0 
Educational 
psychology 15 7 A7 8 33 0 0 
Statistical 
methods 15 7 12 80 2 15 
Human srowth 
and development 9 4 30 0 


EVALUATION OF GRADUATE EDUCATION COURSES TAKEN 


TABLE XXVI 


AT INSTITUTIONS OUTSIDE INDIANA BY PERSONS WHO 
ENTERED ADMINISTRATION IN INDIANA DURING 1947-51 


Educational . 
administration 3 33 72 10 23 0 0 
School law 22 11 50 11 50 0 0 
School finance 52 16 50 15 47 9 
School buildings 
and grounds 32 14 Is 0 
Curriculum 42 28 07 14 33 0 Q 
Methods of 
research 30 11 37 17 37 2 6 
Tests and 
measurements 45 19 42 25 50 2 
Guidance and 
counseling 37 25 08 12 32 0 0 
Supervision of 
instruction 41 22 533 19 17 0 0 
Educational 
psychology 14 20 45 24 55 0 0 
Statistical 
methods 20 7 24 21 72 | 4 
Human srowth 
and development 31 19 61 lA 39 0 0 
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tration. Some listed only one, while 
others listed more than three. 

In order to classily the problems. 
they were placed under large categor- 
ies and the categories were listed in 
rank order on the basis of lrequency of 
mention. Problems under each Cate- 
gory were listed in rank order on the 
same basis and Table XXX shows the 
rank order of the categories and the 
problems within each calegory. 

There were 12 groups of problems 
that emerged from the analysis of 
responses: (1) 


write-in supervision 


and administration of teacher person- 


nel; (2) curriculum; (3) pupil per- 


public 
relations: (5) finance: (6) adminis- 


sonnel administration: (4) 
trative load; (7) physical lacilities: 
(S) improvement of instruction; (9) 
non-instructional services and per- 
sonnel; (10) administrative authori- 
ly and responsibility; (11) prolession- 
al preparation and experience in ad- 
ministration: and (12) organization 
of local units. There is considerable 
overlapping among some of the cate- 
gories, but this was the best type of 
organization that could be used to 
preserve the unique identily of most 
of the problems as they were written, 

Since the majority ol persons an- 
swering the questionnaire were prin- 
cipals it is not surprising to find the 
categories of supervision and admin- 
istration of teacher personnel, cur- 
riculum, pupil personnel administra- 
tion, and public relations, respectively, 
in the first four categorical ranks. 
Seventeen of the 357 respondents 


listed no problems. 


IV. SumMary 

The courses that were evaluated 
are the courses of areas prescribed by 
the Indiana State Board of Education 
for administrative certificates. A great 
majority of the students indicated 
that the courses were valuable in de- 
sree from much to some. Very few 
students indicated no value in the 
courses, and only a very few courses 
were held to be of no value by many 
students. Methods of research and 
statistical methods were held to he 
of no value by more persons than any 
of the other courses, while even lor 
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these courses a majority ol those re- 


sponding said they were of some 


value. 

Evaluation of courses in general 
educational administration, human 
growth and development, and guid- 
ance showed that a great many per- 
sons held these to be of much value. 

There was variation in the value 
of the same courses among the dif- 
ferent institutions but the over-all 
pattern for any one of the Indiana 
institutions was very little different 
than the pattern’ presented by the 
composite evaluation of the courses 
for all of the Indiana institutions. 

The reaction of administrators who 
had participated in experience as a 
part of the preservice training program 
was very favorable. Many more had 
no opportunity for such experience 
than had the experience. 

The experiences that were evalu- 
ated were: (1) participating in the 
conduct of a school survey; (2) al- 
tending or participating in consulta- 
tions that professors held with local 
school officials: (3) assisting with 
instructional duties those prolessors 
in charge cf courses in educational 
administration: and (4) serving an 
internship for credit in school ad- 
ministration. 

There were 27 dillerent types ol 
suggestions ollered by 274 persons in 
administrative positions, and eighty 
three made no suggestions. 

The suggestions ranking firs! 
through fourth were: (1) to provide 
lor practical experience through in- 
ternship or on-the job training; (2) to 
place classroom courses on a more 
practical hasis: (3) to employ in- 
structors for courses in administration 
who had recent experience in public 
school administration; and (4) to 
place increased emphasis on business 
administration courses. 

There were 12 groups of problems 
that emerged from the write-in’ re- 
sponses and they are listed in rank 
order on the basis of frequency of 
mention as follows: (1) supervision 
and administration of teacher person- 
nel; (2) curriculum: (3) punil per- 
sonnel administration: (4) public 


relations: (5) finance: (6) adminis- 
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TABLE XXVII 

COMBINED EVALUATION OF GRADUATE EDUCATION Beene 
COURSES TAKEN AT THE FIVE INDIANA INSTITUTIONS BE: 
BY PERSONS WHO ENTERED ADMINISTRATION IN Baty 


INDIANA DURING 1947-51 
-ducational 
administration 284 1535 535 127 2 
School law 201 70 50 120 60 2 rae 
School finance 213 S| 38 115 34 17 
School buildings 
and grounds 104 60 34 119 ol 
Curriculum 289 125 45 156 34 8 5 
research 237 OS 25 105 60 4? 15 
measurements 201 Q? 35 163 63 4 5 a ss 
(juidance and 
counseling 230 592 105 40 4 2 
Supervision of es 
instruction 270 120 45 148 34 
E-ducational 
psychology 2/3 10S AO 1538 57 7 
methods 195 30 16 135 69 28 15 ee 
fuman growth 
and development 177 81 46 5 5 
EVALUATION OF CERTAIN TYPES OF EXPERIENCE AS A PART Pg Nee 
OF PRE-SERVICE TRAINING IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINIS- ay 
TRATION BY INDIANA SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
WHO ENTERED ADMINISTRATION DURING 1947-51 
Participating in the 
conduct of a school 
survey 120 176 85 48 89 51 2 
ting in consultations 
that prolessors held with 
local school officials 172 151 30 38 SO 62 0 
Assisting with in- 
structional duties those 
prolessors in charge ol 
courses in school 
administration 221 71 20 37 45 61 2 2 
Serving an internship 
for credit in school 
administration 297 24 12 30 12 30 0 
03 
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TABLE XXIX 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF PRE-SERVICE TRAIN. 
ING IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION OFFERED BY INDIANA 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS WHO ENTERED ADMINIS- 
TRATION DURING 1947-51 


Rank Suggestions Frequency o} 
order mention 
I Provide for practical experience through internship or 
on-the-job training 105 
2 Put classroom subjects on a practical basis rather than 
on a theoretical basis 85 
3 Obtain professors with recent experience in the field of 
educational administration 44 
4 Place increased emphasis upon business administration courses 37 
5) Place increased emphasis upon public relations courses 27 
6 Place increased emphasis upen courses dealing with curriculum 21 
7 Participate in more workshops 1S 
8 Place increased emphasis upon life adjustment courses 10 
Y Participate in more field trips 14 
10.5 Organize courses to meet actual situations found in 
various schools rather than to meet situations en- 
countered in the theoretical school 15 
10.5 Place increased emphasis upon courses dealing 
public relations 15 
15 Eliminate overlapping of courses 12 
15 Require administrators to have teaching experience on the 
level of administration which they plan to enter. The 
superintendency would require experience on both the 
elementary and secondary levels 12 
15 Place increased emphasis upon guidance and counseling 12 
15 Require the administrative candidate to participate in 
more school surveys Q 
17 Make increased use of seminars 8 
17 Place increased emphasis upon Indiana school law 8 
17 Make increased use of the conference technique 8 
19.5 Develop more effective methods for recruiting and screening 
prospective administrative candidates Z 
19.5 Place less emphasis upon classroom research Z 
21 Require college professors to have public 
school teaching experience 0 
22 Permit students to participate more in classroom discussions 4 
24.5 Place increased emphasis upon tests and measurements y 
24.5 Place increased emphasis upon courses dealing 
with self-expression 
24.5. Reduce the size of classes in school administration so that 
more attention may be given each student 9 
24.5 Improve teacher preparation 9 
24.5 Eliminate the thesis as a requirement for graduate work 9 
Number of administrators who made suggestions 274 
Number of administrators who made no suggestions 83 
04 


trative load: (7) physical lacilities. 
(8) improvement of instruction: (9) 
non-instructional services: (10) ad- 
ministrative authority and responsi- 
bility; (11) professional preparation 
and experience in administration: and 
(12) organization of local units. 
The problems submitted by those 
solicited were grouped into the twelve 
categories listed. Seventeen of the 357 
did not submit problems. A Majority 
of the 340 who listed problems eniei 


school principals. 


CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. SumMMaAryY 

Teaching experience. All secondary 
principals had some secondary teach. 
ing experience, and 92 per cent of the 
elementary principals had elementary 
teaching experience. Sixty-one per 
cent of the superintendents had both 
elementary and secondary teaching 
experience. Only 31 per cent of the 
principals of combined elementary 
and secondary schools had both ele- 
mentary and secondary teaching ex- 
perience. 

Fifty-two per cent of the 357 ad- 
ministrators had elementary teaching 
experience with a median of 7.6 years 
of such experience. Ninety-four per 
cent had secondary teaching experi- 
ence with a median of 9.7 years. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the persons 
studied started teaching in township 
systems, and an analysis by type of 
administrative position shows that a 
majority ol township elementary prin- 
cipals, township secondary principals, 
township principals of combined 
schools, county superintendents, city 
or town principals — of combined 
schools, and city or town superintend- 
ents started teaching in township 
systems. Only a majority of the city 
or town elementary secondary 
principals started teaching in a city 
or town system, and the majority in 
each of these categories was very 
slight. 

A large number of superintendents, 
secondary principals, and principals 
of combined schools who had sec- 


ondary teaching experience had 
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les; taught in one or more of the follow- TABLE XXX 

ing secondary subject areas; (1) sci- PROBLEMS THAT INDIANA SCHOOL ADMINIS 
ae ence; (2) mathematics; (3) athletic —§ TRATORS WHO ENTERED ADMINISTRATION DURING 1047-51 
woul coaching; (4) physical education; (5) HAVE FACED, LISTED IN RANK ORDER 
tion social studies: (6) English: and (7) 
and business education. Frequency 

Administrative experience. Thirty- Rank Problems of mention 
hose nine per cent of the people who re- 
elve SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 

administrative experience as a_prin- 
ority - How to obtain and hold good teachers 49 

cipal of a combined school, and 36 per 
7 2 Developing and maintaining teacher cooperation, 

cent of these startec in a township responsibility, and interest 47 

combined school. Phirty-four per cent 3 Keeping teachers abreast of current change 30 

started as elementary principals, and 4 In-service training of teachers 20 

21 per cent started in a city or town. 9 Supervision of beginning teachers aa 
NS Seventy-live per cent started as prin- ° The poorly prepared teacher 20 

cipals in elementary and combine | 

v 8 Undesirable influence of intrenched teachers upon 

schools, and 25 per cent started as 

administrative action 4 
dary secondary principal and superintend- ‘O Teacher evaluation 3 
ach- ents. Only three per cent started as Hl} CURRICULUM 136 
f the superintendents. Filty-six per cent he- | General curriculum development A 
ntary gan administrative careers in  town- 2 Nlanagement of extra-curricular activities 24 
per ships. Ninety-seven per cent started 3 Provision of an educational program tor handicapped 
both as principals. children 14 
“hi 4 Preparing class sc 
hing During the 1951-52 school year, 37 class schedules 
the lied >  Over-emphasis of the athletic program 11 
per cent the ac 6 Providing a program for the superior child 4 
| bined school, ™ in the Discipline 33 
vies elementary principalship, 22 per cent 2 Provision for guidance and counseling services 20 

was in the secondary principalship., 5) Stimulating and maintaining student interest 21 
7 ad. and 10 per cent was in the superin- 4 Poor attendance 15 
ching tendency. 5.3 Promotion policies 9 

During the five-year period, 1047- 
5 hool admini Fluctuating enrollment 8 
xperi- 31, the number of school administra- S l'ndesirable teacher-pupil relationships 7 
| _ tors that migrated from one type of Q Pupil activities to and from school 9 

administrative unit to the other was IV PUBLIC RELATIONS 112 
nship mall. Ten per cent changed from I School-community relations SO 
f iownship systems to city or town sys- 2 lack of public interest in schools 15 
2 tems and three per cent changed from ) leacher-community relations ) 
hat a city or town to township. 4 Adult prejudice on the segregation of negroes and whites 3 
Indiana University trained 43. per V FINANCE 
lined cent of the group under study, and he d 69 
. tna Sinte trained 16 per cent. 4 Insullicient information of the basis for the distribution 5 
city Ball State trained 12 wt: Butler of state funds 
a ate trainec per cent; er, 
bined | VI ADMINISTRATIVE LOAD 69 
ll per cent; Purdue, five per cent: are 
ntend- d | lack of administrative assistants 32 
and out-ol-state schools, 13 per cent. 
ynship Professi Lack of clerical help 24 
city ) Too much time taken hy teaching duties 8 
sndary | per cent of the administrators studied 4 Too much time taken by after school activities y 
of. 
ty qual‘fied for not more than two certif- Vil PHYSICAL FACILITIES 57 
sity in icates during the preservice training | Inadequate buildings 4A 
period, while 20 per cent qualilied Inadequate equipment 9) 
lor three or more certilicates. 5 Planning for new buildings 4 
Ninety-two per cent of the admin- VII IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 52 

istrators studied took graduate train- A dministration-staff cooperation in the improvement 
ing from 1946 to 1952. Phirty-six per of instruction 

had cent took training during 1951. The p. Supervision of classroom teac hing 9 

professional training of this group IS (Continued on next paqe) 
URNAL 
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TABLE XXX (Continued) 
Frequenc 
Rank Problems of mention 
5) Difficulties in providing adequate instructional supplies 0 
4 Planning and conducting teacher's meetings 4 
5 How to use community resources 2 
IX NON-INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES AND PERSONNEL 43 
I How to obtain and hold custodians who will do good work 25 
2 How to obtain and hold lunchroom personnel who 
will do good work 12 
3.3 Planning library services 9 
3.5 Scheduling arrival, departure, and routes of school buses 9 
X ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 39 
I Failure to achieve cooperation and understanding 
among administrative officials and school trustees 20 
2 Failure of township trustees to delegate executive 
duties to the school administrator 16 
3 Misunderstanding on the part of school boards as to 
legislative functions and executive functions 9 
XI PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION AND EXPERIENCE 
IN ADMINISTRATION 20 
I Insufficient knowledge in special areas of school 
administration 11 
2 Lack of experience on the elementary level 9 
9 Lack of administrative experience 4 
XI] ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL UNITS 15 
l Lack of over-all policy in school system ) 
2.5 Need for consolidation 3 
2.5 School organization 9 
4 Procedures to be used in effecting school district 
reorganization 2 
Number of administrators who did not list problems 17 


quite recent, and 64 per cent of the 
croup had graduate training beyond 
the master’s degree. Thirty-six per 
cent had no training beyond the mas- 
ters degree. Forty-one per cent had 
one semester or less of training he- 
yond the masters, and 23 per cent had 
more than one semester beyond the 
masters. 

Seventy-four per cent of the ad- 
ministrators studied obtained the first 
administrative position within two 
vears after the date of certification. 
Only 11 per cent had waited six years 
or more after certification for the first 
administrative position. 

Of the 357 administrators who re- 
turned the questionnaires, 104 indi- 
cated that they planned to complete 
requirements for the doctorate. Most 
of this group had one or more of the 
following as objectives: (1) to com- 


plete requirements for the superin- 


96 


tendent's certificate; (2) to complete 
requirements for other certificates: 
and (3) college teaching. 

There were 218 who indicated that 
they planned to take additional work 
but did not intend to complete the 
doctorate. Most of these planned to 
take additional training to improve 
themselves for the position that they 
were holding at the time. 

Adequacy of preparation. The eval- 
uation of the sraduate courses in 
education is quite favorable for the 
five Indiana institutions involved. The 
that 


tively engaged in administration ser- 


shows persons ac- 


evaluation 
iously question the value of methods 
of research and _ statistical methods. 
Very high value was placed upon 
educational administration , human 
srowth and development, and suid- 
ance. 

Evaluation of experience in admin- 


istration as a part of preservice train- 
ing shows that almost all of those 
having had such experience think it 
is very valuable. 


Suggestions for improving the pro- 
gram training administrators 
mentioned most frequently were in- 
ternship or field experience in admin. 
istration, a more practical approach 
to administration in course work, in- 
creased emphasis upon business ad- 
ministration and public relations. and 
the employment of instructors in ad- 
ministration who recently had ad- 
ministered public schools. The general 
conclusion is apparent that those in 
administrative positions feel that the 


courses taken were too theoretical. 


The administrative problems that 
were listed fell into 12 Categories 
which were shown in Chapter IV. If 
rank order is indicative of the im- 
portance of the problems, then super- 
vision and administration of teacher 
personnel, curriculum, administration 
of pupil personnel, public relations. 
finance, and administrative load are 
areas that present problems of great 
importance to members of the group 


surveyed. 


Il. Conciusions 


It was stated in Chapter I that the 
purpose of this study was to discover 
information which could be used in 
improving the program for training 
school administrators in Indiana. Con- 
clusions drawn from the study which 
facts 


program revision are as follows: 


are important to consider in 


1. A large majority of persons who 
go into administration for the first 
time in Indiana go into principal- 
ships. This study shows that 97 per 
cent went into principalships during 
1947-51. 


2. OF those that took principal- 
ships, the largest group went into 
combined schools. The next largest 
Sroup went into elementary princi- 
palships, while the group that went 
into secondary principalships was 
third in size. 

3. Sixty-nine per cent of those that 


went into combined schools had no 
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teaching experience on the elementary 


level. 

4. The amount of teaching experi- 
ence had by the administrators stud- 
ied seemed to be adequate, but the 
school level of experience in many 
cases Was totally inadequate. This 
was especially true of principals of 
combined schools. 

5. Fifty-nine per cent of the ad- 
ministrators started administrative 
careers In township systems, and 69 
per cent began their teaching careers 
in townships. 


6. The number of administrators 


who migrated from one type of ad- 


ministrative unit to another was very 
small. The movement primarily was 


from township to city or town. 


4 Eighty per cent of the persons 
studied qualified for no more than 
two administrative certilicates at the 
close of the preservice period. 

8. Sixty-four per cent of the group 
had training above the master’s de- 
gree, and 41 per cent had one semester 
or less. For the most part, the training 
had been taken within the six-year 
period prior to 1952. 

9. Seventy-four per cent of the ad- 
ministrators studied took their first 
administrative position within two 
years alter certilication. 

10. A majority of the group (about 
two-thirds) plan to take additional 
work with the purpose in mind of 
improving themselves in their present 
work, 

11. One hundred and four plan to 
complete the doctorate. 


12. The evaluation of courses shown 
in this study reveals that the admin- 
istrators thought courses worthwhile. 
The value is a matter of degree with 
most. Courses receiving the two low- 
est ratings were methods of research 


and statistical methods. 


13. Administrators who participated 
in field experience as a part of pre- 
service training rate it very valuable. 
Less than half of the group studied 
had an opportunity for such exper- 
lence. 
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14. The number one suggestion for 
improving the program of training ad- 
ministrators was to provide for intern- 
ships or on-the-job training in ad- 
ministration. 

15. Administrators feel that the 
course work in the preservice training 
program should be more practical, 
and that instructors should have re- 
cent experience in public school ad- 
ministration. 


16. It was felt by a number of ad- 
ministrators that more emphasis 
should be given to business admin- 
istration and public relations in the 


course work. 


17. The important problems that 
administrators had faced centered 
around supervision and administra- 
tion of both teachers and pupils, 
public relations, administrative load, 


finance, and physical facilities. 


Ill. REcoMMENDATIONS 


Recommendations involve four areas 
of the preservice training program: 
(1) a single training program for the 
principalship of the combined school 
and the high school; (2) require- 
ments for the permanent high school 
principal's certificate; (3) improve- 
ment of courses; and (4) the intern- 
ship or on the job training in educa- 
tional administration. 

1. This study has shown a vital 
need for one program to train admin- 
istrators for the principalship either 
of the high school or the combined 
school. Such a program should in- 
clude training in: 

a. Elementary education with em- 

phasis upon the improvement of 

instruction. 

b. Secondary education with em- 

phasis upon the improvement of 

instruction. 

c. Administration and organization 

of public education. 

d. Human relationships involved in 

administering the school program. 

e. School and community relations. 

f. Administration of extra-curricular 


activities. 


2. The year of training above the 
masters degree required for the Indi- 
ana permanent high school principal's 
certificate is as yet unorganized. It 
is recommended that some training 
in secondary education be required 
at this level, such as seminars in sec- 
ondary administration, curriculum, 
and improvement of instruction. Most 
of the courses now being taken at 
this level are advanced administration 


courses and courses in cognate fields. 


3. The evaluation of courses in the 
live Indiana institutions revealed 
some signilicant weaknesses. It is rec- 
ommended that: 


a. The course in methods of re- 
search be studied carefully and 
reorganized to be of value to pros- 


pective school administrators. 


b. The course in statistics needs to 
he studied in order to make it more 
functional. 


c. Other courses be studied to re- 
move duplications, establish proper 
relationships among the courses, 
and to utilize more effective teach- 
ing methods and materials. 


d. The institutions involved attempt 
to arrange for on-the-job training 
or an internship in school adminis- 
tration for some of the students. 
This should probably be placed in 
the year required above the masters’ 
degree for the superintendent's cer- 
tilicate and the permanent high 


school principal's certificate. 


e. Institutions distinguish between 
education courses designated for 
the master's level and those for the 
work above the master’s degree. 
Students should develop a back- 
ground at the master’s level for 
those education courses offered at 
the level above the masters. If a 
program in administration is to 
emerge then there should be se- 
quence in levels and courses within 
the levels. 
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“hoose from These Summer \Vorkshops 


ELEMENTARY ART WORKSHOP — JUNE. 15-26 

BAND WORKSHOP — JUNE 15-27 

WORKSHOP FOR SUPERVISING TEACHERS JUNE 15 - JULY 3 

ORCHESTRA WORKSHOP — JUNE 22 - JULY 3 

ELEMENTARY MUSIC WORKSHOP — JULY 6-17 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSROOM MUSIC CLINIC — JULY 6-11 

WORKSHOP IN AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS = JUNE 15 - JULY 17 

RADIO WORKSHOPS (Undergraduate & Advanced) JUNE 15 — JULY 

ENGLISH WORKSHOP — JUNE 15 - JULY 17 

BUSINESS EDUCATION WORKSHOP — JULY 20 - AUGUST 

EUROPEAN SUMMER ART STUDY TOUR JUNE 30 - JULY 26 or 
JUNE. 30 - AUGUST 5 

FIRST SUMMER TERM — JUNE 15 - JULY 17 

SECOND SUMMER TERM — JULY 20 - AUGUST 21 


RALPH NOBLE TIREY HONOR PROGRAM] MAY 9 

Visit the all-campus “Educational Progress Show” in the College Ar 

Gallery, May 3 to May 24. Featuring exhibits by every department of the college. 


Special days: 
@ May 3 — Opening 2 to 3 p.m. 
@ May 7 — Commerce Department 
@ May 11 — Education Department 
@ May 18 — Music Department 


@ May 20 — Special FE-ducation [Department 
Programs on special days will be from 7 until 9 p.m. Entire show is open contin- 


uously for the three-week period. 


Sndiana Stale Teachers College 


at Terre Haute 
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